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OUR WEATHER-EYE. 


As the metropolitan, not to call him the 
Cockney, humourist remarks, ‘There’s a deal of 
weather about just now!’ and surely—the gist of 
this joke lying of course, as it does, in the fact 
that no particular sort of weather is specified—the 
familiar saying has the advantage of being applic- 
able to all times and seasons. Hence, although 
at the present writing there happens to be a 
bitter frost and a leaden, snow-portending gloom 
prevailing, very likely by the time these words 
find their way into print we shall be enjoying 
the first genial breath of spring, the glorious 
warmth of midsummer, or the mellow calm of 
autumn. But what of that? It makes no differ- 
ence in the pungency of the facetice, and we hold 
it a great thing to be able at a moment’s notice to 
have a brilliant observation of this kind ready to 
our lips. When, too, it is remembered how 
popular the topic of the weather always is, and 
how constantly we are called upon to refer to it 
in a casual way, we should not undervalue the 
privilege of living in the midst of a community 
where jokes of this refined and erudite pattern 
are commonly bandied from mouth to mouth! 
Londoners, if not credited with equal smartness 
to what is usually found on the other side of the 
Atlantic, are at least not deficient in the quality, 
and may be honestly said always to have their 
weather-eye open. 

Amongst the people who practically and liter- 
ally live with their weather-eye open, sailors 
and shepherds take the first place. But of those 
who are distinguished for a like sharp-sightedness, 
in the moral sense of the expression, it would 
not be possible to make so easy a classification. 
Lawyers and gentlemen ‘in the City,’ perhaps, 
would generally be regarded as hard to beat in 
this respect ; but as nowadays, just, indeed, as 
in former days, everybody is bent on personal 
advancement, we must suppose that it is only a 
very few who fail to keep a sharp lookout (in 
other words, to go about with their weather-eye 


there will be found a percentage of purblind 
beings who, to judge from their behaviour, 
wilfully and persistently shut that particular eye, 
right or left, which, if but only opened a very 
little bit, would show them the proper course to 
adopt. Unfortunate folks there are, who, as the 
phrase runs, will ever be blind to their own 
interests, and who, when their attention is drawn 
to the point—that is, to the right line to pursue— 
will stubbornly maintain that they do not see 
it, or that they do not take your view of it. 
According to their own accounts, however, this 
class cannot be large, for who admits he is not 
wide awake? Who is not always keeping his 
weather-eye open? The result of the individual's 
own exertions is the test ; and it is only when we 
examine the failures and successes in life, that we 
can arrive at a just estimate of the numbers who 
have retained a fixed gaze on the main chance. 

Then, again, some difficulty arises from the 
various powers of sight or degrees of discrimina- 
tion possessed by certain people. The vision of 
many is so different from what would be naturally 
expected—they take such determinately wrong 
views of things—that one begins to doubt if their 
moral optics can be anatomically constructed 
upon normal principles. They see things so 
perversely, that they may be said to resemble 
the colour-blind, and are so, indeed, literally, for 
they seem incapable of discriminating between 
what are storm-clouds and what is blue sky in 
their outlook, Hopeless creatures these, in every 
sense, and upon whom our Cockney jocosity 
would inevitably fall flat ; for what would be the 
use of telling them that ‘there is a deal of weather 
about,’ when they have scarcely a notion that 
they are surrounded by an atmosphere of any 
description—when they are, in a word, so ‘right- 
and-wrong blind’ as to be perpetually averring 
that black is white. 

Since, too, this blindness includes deafness— 
for sounds do not seem to convey the same 
meaning to them as to ordinary mortals—it is 
a pity these infirmities are not accompanied by 
that dumbness frequently associated with the 
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latter afiliction. Were this so, we should at least 
be spared a vast amount of vapid and misleading 
jargon. 

Hopeless therefore as it appears, to get quit of 
this inevitable percentage of wrong-headed people, 
it is pleasant to turn our ‘weather-eye’ towards 
the heavens themselves, and away from all meta- 
phorical allusions to them. We have hinted that 
sailors and shepherds possess the faculty of pro- 
phetically reading the signs of the sky more 
correctly than most classes. This is perfectly 
natural, for, to take the mariner first, his very 
life depends on the keenness of his optic nerve. 
His avocation trains him to keep a wary watch 
upon the slightest indications of change of wind 
or weather, and to interpret them aright on the 
instant. Disaster and wreck are the inevitable 
consequence of any neglect of this study, and if 
he be caught napping, woe betide him indeed ; 
moreover, it is to the sailor we owe the very 
expression the ‘ weather-eye.’ 

The coast populations and ‘ waterside characters’ 
generally, also acquire a familiarity with the 
elements little short of that of those who actually 
‘go down to the sea in ships;’ but of all the 
dwellers on land, the shepherd is the soundest 
weather prophet; and luckily, for if his own 
well-being is not imperilled by an ignorance of 
atmospheric fluctuations, at least the lives of his 
flocks depend entirely on the acute perception 
of his ‘weather-eye.’ He is well aware that 
according to the way in which he judges the skies 
will greatly depend his success or failure in 
bringing young lambs into the world and guard- 
ing the lives of their mothers. Not necessarily, 
however, is he always looking aloft for the clue 
which is to guide him in his preparations ; the 
movements and behaviour of his charges them- 
selves reveal to him much of what may be 
anticipated. 

A story used to be told in illustration of the 
shepherd’s weather-wisdom by Lord Palmerston, 
who, one fine morning, when riding across 
Salisbury Plain in company with a delicate friend 
who much feared a wetting, asked a shepherd 
what his opinion of the weather was, Look- 
ing critically around him, not at the heavens, 
but at the movements of his sheep, the man 
replied: ‘It’ll rain afore evenin’.’ The two 
horsemen were incredulous, for the weather was 
simply superb at the time, the perfection of a 
summer day—a day the like of which can 
hardly be met with in any country but England, 
when sun and air mingle in such sweet propor- 
tion, and so temper each other, that the man 
would be hard indeed to please who could not 
attune his nature to his surroundings—a day, in 
fact, which would be likely to evoke another 
pleasantry from our Cockney commentator, in 
the remark that it was ‘a fine day for the race!’ 
meaning the human race. So, the friends, dis- 
regarding the shepherd’s warning, rode on, and 
were thoroughly drenched by a shower which fell 
soon after noon. 

‘How did you guess it would rain?’ asked Lord 
Palmerston, as, damp and disconsolate, he and his 
friend passed the same shepherd on their return 
homewards. 


‘Whenever you see yon old tup rubbin’ of 
hisself agin’ that post of a mornin’, answered 
Colin, ‘be sure it’ll rain afore night !’ 

Animals, after all, are endowed with instincts 
in this matter of weather, as in many others, 
which might put much of man’s boasted science 
to shame ; though why, in this instance, the old 
tup always scratched his back against a post when 
rain was coming, it is hard to guess. The only 
inference is, that in the mysterious and unseen 
working of the laws governing the universe, the 
approach of rain is heralded by some irritation of 
the sheep’s coat, which acts more directly, or at 
least more practically on his dull brain than all 
our weather-eyes put together do, on what we are 
pleased to call our cultivated intellects. We may 
take it as indisputable if we please, that, according 
to the old jingle, ‘a rainbow in the morning is 
the shepherd’s warning ;’ but how if there be no 
rainbow? and Lord Palmerston evidently could 
not have seen one that morning, however wide he 
might have kept his ‘weather-eye’ open ; nor the 
shepherd either, for the matter of that; but he 
had learned by rule-of-thumb that it was not 
always sufficient to direct his ‘weather-eye’ to 
the weather itself. Few people whose avocations 
lie mainly out-of-doors in the country fail to 
acquire a smattering of weather-wisdom from the 
same sort of source—that is, from observing the 
habits of the animal world, from the cattle in 
the fields down to the smallest thing which 
creeps or flies. 

Some birds are especially knowing in their 
behaviour meteorologically, or they look as if they 
were. Who has not seen the way a jackdaw or a 
magpie, for instance, cocks his eye upwards, as if 
constantly on the lookout for squalls? And if we 
are unable to detect anything significant in the 
aspect of the skies to justify his anxiety, we may 
be sure our feathered friend could put us up to a 
thing or two, if he chose, of which through our 
own senses we have not the faintest inkling. 
Rooks, swallows, starlings, sparrows, and the rest, 
all shape their behaviour and their notes accord- 
ing to what the weather not only is, but is 
going to be; and without possessing any definite 
acquaintance with natural history, residents in 
the country, observing them, acquire, like the 
shepherd, a weather-wisdom impossible for the 
inhabitants of large towns to attain to. Their 
comfort or interests are seldom, or only indirectly, 
affected by the weather. Except when an east 
wind is blowing, the Londoner scarcely notes the 
points of his compass, and often could not tell you 
which is north or south. He has no crops, live- 
stock, or gardens to think of, therefore he is not 
driven to keep his physical ‘weather-eye’ open in 
the way rural populations are. For this reason 
we suppose it is that he and his kindred en- 
deavour to make up for the deficiency by 
cultivating their mind’s eye to that pitch of sharp- 
ness always supposed to characterise the town 
mouse, when compared with his young friend from 
the country. 

When meteorology shall have become an en- 
tirely exact science—and its strides during the 
last twenty years suggest that this desirable end 
is not far off—we smoke-dried citizens may also 
become as knowing about weather as sailors and 
shepherds. A ‘weather-eye’ will be provided for 
us by the official department, and we shall be in 
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a position every morning at our breakfast-tables 
to adapt our actions and costumes to the meteoro- 
logical prospects not only for the day but possibly 
for a month ahead. 


JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Anp now, if you please, for a while we will go 
into pleasant company. Who pleasanter, this 
pleasant summer morning, to begin with, than 
Miss Cecilia Shorthouse, trimly attired in a pink 
spotted cotton print, going demurely about her 
preparations for her own and her father’s break- 
fast? Pink is not the colour the best suited to 
a blonde, but it has a neat fresh brightness of its 
own, and a pretty girl of an honest complexion 
will contrive to look well in almost anything. 

The summer brightness lay outside on the wide 
fields, the scattered cottages, the well-kept farm- 
yard, and the rambling disorderly old garden. 
Roses pushed into the diamonded window, and 
soft flecks of sunlight stealing in between their 
close tracery went sliding and glancing about the 
red-tiled floor of the kitchen. The scrupulous 
cleanliness of that apartment combined with 
Cecilia’s own neatness of aspect to flatter her 
talents as a housewife. The polished steel fender 
glowed ruddily in the light of a small clear fire. 
The odour of coffee and the snizzle of frying bacon 

leased ear and nostril with appetising suggestion. 

he brownish napery of the table had a country 
freshness in its look, and an odour of the country, 
caught from the grass on which it was bleached 
after every washing. The rough table service 
was lustrous with mere cleanliness, and Miss 
Cecilia, moving deftly here and there, looked like 
a pretty genius of household order and comfort. 

The farmer her father came clamping over the 
brick-paved footway which led between the un- 
trimmed masses of flower and shrub from the gate 
to the kitchen door. He brought a field-appetite 
with him ; and as he stood at the doorway scrap- 
ing the soil from his boots, a grunt escaped him, 
expressive half of expectancy and half of satisfac- 
tion. ‘Breakfast ready, wench?’ he asked, with 
a tone of approval. 

‘All ready, father,’ said Cecilia. 

The farmer hung up his hat, and took a seat 
near the table, with a hand on either knee. 
Cecilia set before him a mighty dish of fried 
bacon ; and whilst he transferred a portion of it 
to his plate, poured out his coffee. He set to 
work gravely, like a man who meant business, 
and his execution by no means belied his air. 
Eating was too serious a business with Mr Short- 
house to be mixed with anything so trivial as 
mere conversation ; but when the meal at length 
was over, he pushed his plate aside, and heaving 
a full-stomached sigh, turned half round from the 
table, and fixed his daughter with a glance which 
was both bovine and kindly, and had a distant, 
nine-tenths hidden gleam of humour init. ‘ Well, 
my wench,’ said he by way of exordium. 

‘Yes, father,’ Cecilia answered. 

‘Thee’st been thinkin’ for a fortnight,’ said 
Shorthouse, with the slow contentment of a well- 
fed man. ‘Hast made up thy mind upon the 
matter yet 


‘What matter, father?’ asked the demure 
Cecilia. 

The distant look of humour in the farmer’s 
eye flickered nearer, and darted inward again. 
‘Fill me a pipe o’ ’bacca, my dear.’—The girl took 
a long clean clay from its place upon the mantel- 
piece and obeyed his request.—‘ Now give me a 
spill’ He pulled slowly at the fragrant bowl, 
resting an elbow on the table, with the stem of 
the pipe poised lightly in the cleft prepared for it 
by a broad thumb and forefinger. ‘Sit down. 
Let’s have a talk. There’s Mr Snelling waiting 
for his answer. How long dost mean to keep 
him ? 

The girl made a faint motion with head, hands, 
and eyebrows. The compound gesture seemed to 
signify that the query was of no moment, and 
that she had not thought about it. 

‘Oh, tut, tut! my gell, said Shorthouse. ‘ Fie, 
fie! It’ll niver do to treat a man’s offer in that 
sort of way. You'll be gettin’ a name for cox- 
combishness. Snelling’s a good chance, Cecilia, 
and there ’s many and many a gell would jump at 
him. He’s warm and he’s solid, and what’s 
more, he’s an out and out John Bull. It’s true he 
ain’t as well off as we thought him since young 
John Vale’s turned up again ; but he can play at 
countin’ ha’pence with most folks hereabouts, and 
he’d win with nine out o’ ten of ’em. He’s old 
enough to know his own mind. He’s made one 
woman a good husband already, and there’s little 
doubt as he could please another. I think very 
high of Robert Snelling, Cecilia ; and as for the 
lyin’ stories that are abroad about him, I value 
’em less than I do a puff of this ’bacca. Anny- 
way, it’s the part of a good wench to let the man 
have his answer. Think about it. Come now. 
Is there anything in your mind agen the man ?” 

The girl gave the same curious no-answer as 
before. 

‘Come, come !’ said her father. ‘Thee can’t find 
a Yesora No. I’ve niver been the man to per- 
suade a gell to marry agen her own wishes. 1’ve 
seen mischief come o’ that sort o’ thing 7 my time; 
and if you can’t like him, you can give him a 
civil “No, thank you.” I shall be a bit sorry if 
it comes to that, for I’ve a kindness for the man, 
and I should like to see thee settled, 

Cecilia, who had taken a seat opposite to her 
father after filling and lighting his pipe for him, 
now rose slowly with downcast eyes and began 
to clear away the breakfast things, She had 
never read a play, a love-poem, or a romance in 
all her life, and she had always quite naturally 
supposed herself to be a young person of a 
business turn. The proposed marriage was prac- 
tical enough, and looked likely to be prosperous. 
She could have the handsomest of dresses. There 
was a dashing trap to drive about in. None of 
her schoolmates or acquaintances had made so 
excellent a match as was now offered to her; and 
half the girls of the district would have been 
ready to pull caps for the favour of so eligible a 
groom as here came a-courting. But very dimly 
and vaguely the girl felt there was something 
wanting. A little course of romantic reading 
might have told her what it was; but, as has 
been said already, her maiden fancies had received 
no help of that sort, and she was left to her own 
resources. These seemed to help her very little, 
if at all. There was nothing to be said against 
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the marriage, and there was very little more than 
nothing to be said in its favour. She was suffi- 
ciently happy and contented as she was; and 
Snelling at least had no power to spread over the 
cold outside world which lay beyond the home 
of childhood and maidenhood that wonderful 
glamour of hope and yearning for which every 
woman looks instinctively once in her lifetime. 
Love is not a thing of looks exclusively, and the 
experiences and confidences of lovers would find 
their way through the world without the aid of 
the romancer’s art. Certain tender, foolish little 
secrets had been breathed to her by old school- 
companions who had been led across the boundary 
of love’s golden realm. She knew by intuition 
that there might be more in marriage than a 
mere change of home and companionship ; and 
the sentimental whispers had found an answering 
echo in her heart. Experimentally, she knew 
nothing. It goes without saying, since she was a 
pretty girl, that at least half a score of the young 
men of the neighbourhood had made sheep’s-eyes 
at her. She had thought them infinitely ridicu- 


‘Thee’st have the wull day to think on it ; and if 
I see Snelling, I’ll tell him he can come to- 
night for his answer.’ 

‘Don’t do that, father, she replied. ‘You can 
take it to him. It will look more friendly, and 
perhaps it might hurt his pride less.’ 

‘That sounds like No,’ cried Shorthouse. 

**Don’t plague me now, father,’ said Cecilia, with 
an unaccustomed touch of pettishness. ‘I hate 
to think about it. Ill tell you to-night” She 
extended the coffee-pot and the sugar-bowl widely 
apart, and half-laughingly, half-poutingly pecked 
him with a kiss. ‘Go away to market ; I'll tell 
you to-night.’ 

Her father chucked her under the chin and 
drove away to business, revolving things in his 
dim mind. He was not a peculiarly intelligent 
'man at any hour; but he was fond of his girl, 
and his one hope in the whole business was that 
‘she might choose for her own welfare. He had 
‘a sort of idea that she stood on a higher plat- 
‘form than himself, and that she saw things 
‘differently. He had sent her to a spruce and 
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lous and tiresome, as girls will do until Mr Right | quakerish finishing school, where she had learned 
comes along, as the country phrase has it, when, | to speak without the broad drawl, and in an 
somehow, they find the same airs and appeals on | accent which seemed to him to resemble that of 
a sudden grown infinitely touching and pleasing. | a fine lady; though, to a finer observer than 


But Mr Right had never presented himself even 
for a moment within the bounds of Cecilia’s hori- 
zon. She walked in maiden meditation, fancy 
free, and when the middle-aged lover came with 
his solemn respectable ways and his round balance 
at the banker’s, she knew not what to make of 
him or what answer to give him. The merest 
hint of experience would have told her that she 
was shockingly indifferent, and that a marriage 
under such conditions would have been a crime 
against herself. A sensible mother would have 
enlightened her in a day; but as it happened, she 
had no guide at all. 

‘Come !’ said her father, when he had watched 
her for a minute or two as she moved about the 
room, ‘try and mek up a mind one way or 
another, Cecilia. You ~ a man’s pride in 
himself, keepin’ him waitin’ ? this wise.’ 

‘I don’t know, father, Cecilia answered. ‘My 
mind goes shilly-shally. I don’t think I like Mr 
Snelling well enough to marry him. 
stop at home. I don’t want to marry anybody. 
—You don’t want to get rid of me, do you, 
father 

‘The sakes forbid !’ the father answered. ‘Do 
what you like, my gell. Only mek + your mind. 
See if you can’t mek it up to-day. I’m away to 
market ; and I shan’t be back afore night-time. 
It’s a hundred to one I shall meet Snelling there ; 
and if you’ll promise me as I can give him his 
answer to-morrow, it'll be a load off my mind. 
Now, theer’s a good wench—let it be Yes or No 
to-night.’ 

Cecilia stood before him with the coffee-pot in 
one hand and the sugar-bowl in the other, looking 
downwards. She paused for a second or two 
before replying, and in her fluttering indecision 
her colour came and went. ‘I’ll try, father, she 
answered ; and almost as she spoke the words she 
looked up with a sudden air of resolution: ‘I'll 
give you an answer when you come home this 
evening.’ 

‘That’s right!’ cried Shorthouse, rising from 
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Farmer Shorthouse, it was still rustic enough 


vin all conscience. He was a little bit afraid 
of her, and she had always from her infancy 
bees exercised a tender tyranny over him. 
It he had felt at any time that he was being 
' governed, he was the sort of man to resent it; 
but the reins with which she guided him were 
coloured light, and so skilfully managed, that for 
a fair half of the good man’s time he took her 
way under the devout impression that he was 
going his own. 

The girl being left to herself, went about her 
duties for an hour with something less than her 
customary sprightliness ; and at the end of that 
time, having loyally finished her household tasks, 
sat down to face the question: to marry, or not 
to marry? There was nothing to draw her, 
nothing to repel. She would as lieve be left 
alone as be troubled by the proposal, and would 
almost as soon have received the proposal as not. 
She put on her sun-bonnet and walked into the 
garden in a grave inquietude. Her father wished 
for the marriage, and had often urged her to it 
during the past fortnight, even whilst he had 
told her all along that his one desire was that she 
would take her own way and be happy in it. 

There was a summer haze abroad, which the 
heat of the sun had not yet dispelled, and the 
gentle eminences which closed in her view on 
the side towards Harley were suffused with a 
soft brilliancy. There was always an invitation 
and a mystery in the presence of these distant 
hills. In a landscape so generally level, and 
even monotonous, they were a constantly evi- 
dent landmark, and from her childhood upward 
they had stood for her in evidence of the barrier 
which existed between her own simple life and 
the great wide world beyond. She stood look- 
ing at them now with half-closed eyes, with 
their tender greens and grays shot through and 
through with softened sunshine, and a sudden 
yearning seized her to be beyond them and to 
pierce the mystery they hid. There was a plea- 
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sant sadness in her thoughts, she knew not why. 
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A couplet of an old hymn floated into her 
fancy : 


Had I the wings of a dove, I would fly 
Far, far away, far, far away. 


The beauty of the distance, and the mystic sense 
that something lay beyond for her, drew her 
unconscious feet from the garden into the lane. 
The dog-roses broke there into a riot of colour, 
pink and white and red; and the wild honey- 
suckle, then opening, made the air heavy with its 
odour, 

The quiet lane, with its overarching hedges, 
and the great moss-grown boles of its forest trees 
here and there, was like a secluded walk in some 
wild garden, The banks were hidden with fern 
and foxglove, and a hundred exquisite weeds 
delighted the senses with perfume and colour. 
The girl walked in a waking dream, with the 
hunger of youth in her heart. It was a new 
sense, and not strong enough to be painful. The 
natural, wholesome country odours, the warm still 
air, the dancing flakes of sunlight on the road, the 
pleasant shadows, the hues and perfumes which 
surrounded her, and the hazy glories which dwelt 
upon the distance, all gave it nourishment in 
equal part. She forgot her promise and the 
matrimonial pros and cons, and wandered on, 
almost unconscious of everything but that faint, 
pleasurable unrest, the pure, unconscious budding 
of her body’s soul. 

She was walking on in this wise when she was 
suddenly startled by a wild whoop as if of victory, 
and looking up, beheld two boys in the act of 
charging down upon her, For a mere second 
she was startled ; but a moment later she found 
herself shaking hands with Messieurs William 
Gregg and John Vale. The two boys were in 
holiday attire, and looked happy, contented, and 
well cared for. 

‘We’ve come home!’ says Master Will in a 
tone of pride not unpardonable in a boy who has 
run away from home, has kept away a whole 
twelvemonth, and, to his own prodigious astonish- 
ment, has escaped parental chastisement on his 
return. Somehow or other, to run away from 
home is a boy’s highest heroism ; but if the act 
of escape has something of the rocket’s rush and 
roar and glory in it, the home-coming is pretty 
often humiliating, and resembles the fall of the 
stick. In most cases, indeed, it provokes the fall 
of the stick in another sense; and Master William, 
though a staunch boy, as we have seen, had had 
his reasons for looking forward with some mis- 
giving to a meeting with his father, and was pro- 
portionately rejoiced when the encounter was 
got through with nothing more than an affec- 
tionate and admiring growl. As for John, he 
lived in clover, and was beginning to believe that 
nobody had ever tripped on such a blunder as he 
had fallen into when he ran away from Uncle 
Snelling. For of all the indulgent guardians 
from whom misguided wards have run away in 
the history of boyish romance, none, surely, had 
ever been so forgiving, so amiable, and so bent 
on making the recovered home pleasant as Robert 
Snelling. The two youngsters were agreeably 
conscious of their own high feat, and still more 
agreeably conscious of the unusual fact that rebel- 
lion had brought with it pleasant consequences, 

Cecilia lectured them gently as in duty bound ; 


and they, like the good boys they were, listened 
with a pretence of downcast contrition which 
lasted for ten seconds, and was then dissipated by 
the appearance of a weasel, who paddled across 
the road at a little distance in front of them, and 
of course imperatively demanded to be stoned, 

Cecilia was not sorry to be delivered from her 
own fancies. The boys brought a healthy rush of 
the air of common life with them, and were so 
full of the high spirits proper to their age, that 
she herself caught the infection. 

Young John, attracted by something or other, 
ran forward, and suddenly diverging from the 
track, climbed half over a five-barred gate, and 
began to chatter with extraordinary vivacity in 
an unknown tongue. A man’s voice answered 
him from the field, and Master Gregg raised a 
howl of delight. 

‘There’s old Jousserau!’ he cried. ‘I'll bet 
he’s painting. He said he was going to.’ The 
boy was alight with pleasure and excitement, and 
seizing Cecilia with both hands, he tugged at her 
eagerly, ‘You must come and see him. He’s no 
end a He won’t mind you a bit. He’s 
the kindest fellow in the world? 


and allowing the boy to pull her. 

John heard the query, and scrambling down 
from the gate, dashed towards her. The two 
opened their conversational batteries at once, and 
were so vividly descriptive that she could under- 
stand neither. At length she silenced one of 
them, and so succeeded in making out the history 
from the other. It was this old Jousserau who 
had found John on the morning on which he had 
received that cruel blow upon the head ; perhaps 
he had saved his life, at least both the boys were 
of that opinion, though it was not probable that 
Jousserau himself shared it with them. It was 
this same old Jousserau who found them weary 
and footsore in the streets of Warwick, and had 
taken them home to the kindest and most hospit- 
able shelter. It was he, further, who had taught 
John drawing and painting. 

The narrative concluded, both boys seized upon 
her and dragged her forward. She went will- 
ingly enough, being spurred by some curiosity 
concerning a personage who had such a double 
claim to distinction in those parts as to be at once 
a foreigner and an artist. She made some laugh- 
ing protest too; but the boys haled at her, and 
brought her to the gate, 

Jousserau, who had been at work seated on 
a camp-stool before a small field-easel, had risen, 
and stood facing the vate with a palette, a maul- 
stick, and a sheaf of brushes in one hand, and 
a single brush in the other. Cecilia had formed 
some shadowy idea of him in her own mind, and 
he contradicted it completely. The boys had 
ealled him ‘old’ Jousserau, and she had expected 
to find herself face to face with a_ patriarch. 
Seeing that he was young and handsome, she 
became momentarily confused, and would fain 
have run away if that act could by any means 
have been made compatible with her sense of 
dignity. The sense of dignity was not helped by 
the manner of her introduction to the stranger, 
the boys tugging at her as if they pulled a car- 
riage, her sun-bonnet a little disarranged, and 
some of her hair, rebellious in spite of most assi- 


duous dressing, flying loose beneath it. Jousserau 


‘Who is he?’ asked Cecilia, hanging backwards, 
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raised his hat, which of itself was a startling and | bending blushingly over the sketch, not quite 
unusual thing ; but she had self-control enough to | making out its meaning in her confusion, when a 
respond by a courtesy, at which Jousserau stared sound of hoof-beats made itself audible in the 
a little. John began to patter in French and lane, and looking up, she saw the head and 
English, making the two strangers known to each | shoulders of Robert Snelling above the flowering 
other. The artist raised his hat once more, and hedgerow. He was lowering at the group with 
again Cecilia courtesied. what she took for an expression of serious disap- 

‘ Lovely day,’ said the artist, in his slow, queer- proval ; and when he caught her eye, he gave a 
sounding English. ‘ Beautiful spot, mees.’ mere curt nod and rode on again. 

renchman went back to his work. The girl | 
wanted very much to escape, but was hindered | ALBANIAN BLOOD-FEUDS. 
by her own shyness. The boys went quiet, and Scopra, the capital of North Albania, in which 
stealing behind the painter, watched him eagerly, | for the time being my lot is cast, has an evil repu- 
craning — heads hither’ ae to — tation for blood-feuds and assassinations. Here, 
out at what particular object ne was at wor */ as in many other semi-civilised communities, the 
Cecilia, partly excited by their interest and partly 
moved by a desire to be out of the painter's sight, | aw Is extremely uncertain, and the yatay an and 
took up a place behind. pistol prompt and decisive. And there is no need 

ak Gallien a4 thousand social philosophers to go into the mountains for evidence on this 
have observed already, is very much a matter of point. Between the end of the public garden 
nature, and Cecilia did not find her awkwardness and the entrance to the Konak is a long lane or 
of long endurance. By-and-by she began to be passage between two high walls, which shut in 
as much absorbed in the novel work before her joyses and gardens on each hand. At the top 
as the artist himself. The boys were as quiet as oF this passage are the great gates of two houses ; 
mice, and Jousserau seemed to have forgotten b tt it ‘ts 
their presence. But on a sudden he turned round 22° De 

Mirdite costume, with a rifle across his knees, 


upon his camp-stool and arose, hat in hand. ** : : 

‘Pardon, mees,’ he said, ‘if I should ask a great For hours together he sits there looking up and 

favour, I feel I am an impertinent. I cannot down the road, and guarding the entrance to the 
lane leading to his chief’s house. Presently he 


say it. My friend John shall say it for me.’ 
Friend John being appealed to in the artist’s will be relieved by a man the counterpart of 


native language, translated. Cecilia’s pink dress | himself, who will take his seat upon the vacated 
was the thing above all others the artist desired | stone ; and then the first guard, after stretching 
for his sketch. He would be immensely obliged | himself and exchanging a few words with his 
if she would seat herself upon a felled tree half | relief, will slowly stride up the lane and dis- 
way across the meadow, and would allow the two | appear through one of the great gates at the top. 
boys to be grouped by her. He would not detain | This stone by the side of the road is never without 
her a quarter of an hour—perhaps not more than a mountaineer with his rifle across his knees, and 
ten minutes. | his pistol in his sila, calmly smoking cigarettes and 

‘I am an impertinent, said Jousserau again, | exchanging nods with passers-by of his acquaint- 
ance. 

In one of the houses at the end of the lane 
lives an Agha of Middle Albania, who has fled 
from his own country on account of a blood-feud 
with a neighbouring family of greater strength 
and importance than his own. The chief of the 
most powerful family in the Agha’s district is a 
young Bey, who has been educated in France, 
and who, besides the habit of wearing Frankish 
dress, has brought back from Europe only the 
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standing hat in hand before her with his black 
eyes smiling and his white teeth flashing, and his 
hands and shoulders raised in a little shrug of 
appeal ; ‘but’ 

‘Look here, said Will, laying hold upon her 
anew: ‘that’s where you’ve got to sit;’ and 
straightway bore her off, all blushes and con- 


fusion. She walked across the meadow feeling 
hoydenish, and somehow guilty of a breach of 
the proprieties. She took her seat in the place 
indicated ; and Jousserau, calling to the boys, | vices of his schoolfellows and none of their few 
directed them as to how to place themselves in | virtues. In an altercation on some trifling matter, 
her neighbourhood. They obeyed; and for a/ this young Bey struck the Agha in the face ; and, 
minute or twoa solemn silence reigned. Cecilia | instantly, the relatives and retainers of the two 
was quite ashamed of herself, and was convinced | chiefs drew pistol and yataghan upon one another, 
that this swarthy young foreign person had no} and a brisk skirmish ensued, in which several 
right to submit her to such an ordeal. The boys | men were killed and more wounded. For some 
retained, with a somewhat sheepish quiet, the time the houses of the two chiefs were in a state 
poses Jousserau had directed them to take. The , of siege, and whenever the rival factions met in 
painter, bending assiduously over his work, shot the street or in the bazaar, a free fight occurred, 
every now and again a keen glance at the group, | to the temporary interruption of business. These 


and once or twice fixed it for some seconds ata 
time, so that Cecilia’s embarrassment seemed to 
have reached its highest point. But in a very 
short time, in spite of these disagreeables, she 
found the séance over. The artist, rising to his 
feet, took off his hat. ‘Sank you, he said; ‘I 
have finish.’ 

‘Come along and look at it, cried John; and 
Cecilia was once more pulled forward, She was 


constant battles became such a nuisance, and were 
carried on so ruthlessly, that the Turkish govern- 
ment at last interfered, and succeeded in deporting 
the Agha and his family to Scodra, where they 
live more or less as state prisoners, leaving the 
Bey’s family masters of the field. 

Nearly every day the Agha quits his walled-in 
and fortified house and goes for a walk in the 
afternoon. First marches a retainer with a rifle 
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on his shoulder, and a perfect arsenal of smaller 
weapons in his girdle. About five yards behind 
comes the Agha, a tall, lean, well-knit man of 
fifty, but looking about thirty. His long mous- 
taches are still golden brown, and his sun-burnt 
clean-shaven face is smooth and without a wrinkle. 
His head is shaved above the forehead ; and on 
the top his hair is cropped close and covered with 
a fez, so that no gray hair tells of advancing 
age. He wears the mountaineer costume of tight 
trousers and short jacket ; but his waistcoat is a 
blaze of gold embroidery that almost hides the 
crimson-velvet ground on which it is worked ; 
and his trousers are seamed with heavy stripes of 
gold lace. He wears jack-boots reaching to just 
below the knee, and they are triumphs of his 
bootmaker’s art, being worked all over with gold 
and silver wire in many a fantastic pattern and 
device. And so he stalks proudly along, glancing 
about him with eyes like a hawk, his hand resting 
on the carved silver butt of his pistol. Behind 
him, at intervals of about a yard, follow his two 
sons, each one with his right hand grasping a 
weapon ; and bringing up the rear come two more 
Mirdites with rifles and pistols. They march 
along at a slow and stately pace in Indian file 
at the side of the road without exchanging a word 
except when, at rare intervals, the chief jerks a 
word over his shoulder at the son following him, 
and receives a grunt in reply. 

In this cheerful fashion they stride along past 
the public garden through the streets to the 
Turkish quarter, where perhaps they visit an 
acquaintance; and then they stalk home again as 
solemnly as if they were attending their own 
funerals. Some day they expect to meet a 


body of their enemies in the street, for they 
owe blood to the Bey’s family; and then a 
battle will begin as they stand, and unlucky will 
be the passer-by, European or otherwise, who 
does not bolt to the nearest place of shelter, for 
rifles and pistols will ring sharply out, and 
bullets will whistle - and down the road with 
e 


little regard for harmless men going about their 
lawful business. If a company of the Turkish 
zaptiehs join in, under the pretence of separat- 
ing the combatants, matters will be ten times 
worse, for these latter will fire their Martini- 
Peabodies ‘ promiscuously’ at the crowd, and will 
in all probability draw the fire of both parties 
upon themselves for interfering in matters which 
do not concern them. And the people who will 
suffer most will be the unwilling spectators who 
have not been able to get under cover in time. 
Happily, there is little or no chance of such a 
catastrophe, for Scodra is getting too civilised for 
faction-fights in the streets, and the Pasha knows 
better than to let such things occur, when he has 
four or five consuls in the town at one end of 
the telegraph wire, and the ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople at the other. So the Bey’s family is 
no doubt carefully watched, and any large party 
of them would be promptly prevented from enter- 
ing the city ; and without a strong body of men, 
it would be madness to attack our friend the 
Agha, for he is well guarded, and, moreover, 
under the protection or surveillance of the govern- 
ment. 

But even now isolated affairs of honour are by 
no means rare, and men who have blood-feuds 
are frequently shot down in the streets or bazaar. 


The month of Ramazan is particularly fruitful in 
such efforts to obtain justice or revenge. Durin 

this month, no good Mussulman may touch iont 
or drink from sunrise to sunset ; he may not even 
drink a single cup of coffee or smoke a solitary 
cigarette. It can easily be imagined what a pain- 
ful trial this is when Ramazan occurs in the 
summer, and how terrible must be this enforced 
abstinence from food and drink under a broiling 
July or August sun, when almost every scrap of 
vegetation is burnt up, when no rain has fallen 
for months, and the very air seems like the blast 
from a furnace. The hours between sunset and | 


sunrise are so short in the summer that there is 
little time for feasting, and the long hours of 
daylight can with difficulty be whiled away in 
sleep, even if there is no work to be done in the 
bazaar or in the city. 

And so every now and then groups of hungry 
and thirsty Mussulmans may be seen standing at 
their gates watching for the sun to go down and 
scowling savagely at the ‘dogs of Christians’ 
who go cheerfully about — their cigarette 
smoke after a good meal at mid-day, and as 
much coffee as they can drink all day. It by 
no means improves their tempers to see well-fed 
‘infidels’ going by while they are watching for 
the guns from the castle with which sunset is 
saluted during Ramazan, to tell them that their 
sixteen-hour fast is over; and so more men 
are shot down in private quarrels during that 
month than in any other month of the whole 
year. Only two or three years ago, fourteen 
men were shot in Ramazan; but every year the 
number of these murders grows less, for Scodra 
is slowly becoming civilised, and the influence of 
the little European colony getting more powerful. 
Still, about once a month regularly throughout 
the year, Simon the cook having bothered me to 
decide whether muscular fowl] or leathery beef 
will be less distasteful to me for dinner, stands 
fez in hand, evidently brimming over with news. 
I feel that I am expected to inquire what the 
news is, and I do so, ‘Has your lordship heard,’ 
he says eagerly, ‘that Hassan has shot the son 
of that Hussein?’ Simon always refers to his 
fellow-countrymen by their first names, prefixing 
with airy indefiniteness the pronoun ‘that.’ 

‘What Hassan?’ I remark, for there are pro- 
bably two or three hundred in the city. 

‘The son of that Selim who lives near the 
bazaar,’ 

Having localised my man, I proceed: ‘Why 
did he shoot Hussein ?” 

‘How should 1 know? ‘The evil one entered 
into his head.’ 

As the occurrence happened so recently, it is 
difficult to extract more than a bare outline of 
facts from my cook, To-morrow, when he has 
had time to discuss the matter fully with his 
friends over a glass or two of raki, he will give 
me full and marvellous details; but to-day his 
brain has not had time to grasp more than the 
simple fact that one man has shot another. 

The causes of these unhappy quarrels are fre- 
quently very trivial. A dispute over a game at 
cards or a jostle in the bazaar will suflice to 
make a man fire upon his friend and shoot him 
dead. And the matter does not end there. Every 
member of the murdered man’s family is bound 


in honour to seek out and shoot the me 
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wherever he may find him. If he cannot find 
the actual homicide, then he must kill the brother, 
or the son, or some near relative ; and having in 
this manner appeased the spirit of his murdered 
kinsman, the right of blood passes over to the 
family of the original murderer, and they in their 
turn lie in wait for one of their enemy’s clan, 
picking out for choice an only son, or the man 
whose death will cause the greatest grief and 
distress to the opposite side. These feuds go on 
from generation to generation, and the original 
cause of some of them is lost in antiquity. 

In 1857 the Turkish government made a vigor- 
rous attempt to put down the vendetta, for over 
five hundred men of Scodra alone were wander- 
ing houseless and homeless among the mountains 
on account of blood-feuds. Nearly every tribe 
accepted the truce excepting the Mirdites ; but 
the wild law of a life for a life was never finally 
stamped out, and never will be until a firm and 
settled government makes its administration of 
justice independent of baksheesh, and respected by 
the tribes as without fear or favour. The Roman 
Catholic priests have done their best to stop it in 
the mountains, but without avail. A reforming 
young priest once went so far as to excommunicate 
a man who had notoriously killed several persons 
in a blood-feud. The murderer believing himself 
shut out from heaven, not by his own misdeeds, 
but by the over-zealous action of the priest, called 
upon him, and threatened him with instant 
death if he did not then and there withdraw the 
sentence of excommunication. The poor priest 
tried to shuffle out of it, but in vain; the moun- 
taineer was inexorable, and after obtaining his 
absolution, marched off with the warning that 
His Reverence had better confine himself for 
the future to his own province. 

A quarrel once arose between two friends 
because one had promised the other fourteen 
cartridges, and afterwards refused them, and as 
a consequence, twelve men lost their lives in one 
day. A terrible feud between two mountaineer 
families had its origin in a pig eating the young 
crops of a neighbour as they were springing up. 
The owner of the crops shot the pig, and the 
owner of the pig instantly shot the slayer of his 
animal ; and many years passed and many lives 
were lost before this blood-feud was appeased and 
the bessa established. But often the causes of a 
blood-feud are serious enough. Many arise from 
a young girl having been carried off without her 
parents’ consent, and any insult to a woman is 
promptly punished with death. An injured hus- 
band is bound to avenge the stain on his family 
and himself by shooting the offender, or ever 
remain a disgraced and dishonoured man. 

The other day I was going along a street in 
the Turkish quarter when I saw a head and the 
barrel of a rifle protruding round the corner of 
a by-street just ahead of me. When I reached 
the spot I saw a young Mussulman of the town 
sitting calmly on a large stone, like the Agha’s 
mountaineer, but. with a different purpose. In 
the street I had just come up was the entrance 
to his enemy’s house, and every day for weeks 
past he has been watching that doorway for 
several hours a day. When he hears footsteps 
coming, he peeps round the corner, as he did 
when I came along; but generally he sits on his 


family is at feud with the owner of the house 
and the last victim who fell was his brother, 
shot as he was going to his shop in the bazaar. 
The avenger of blood is a tall fair youth about 
twenty-three years of age, and he will wait 
patiently until his enemy or his enemy’s son 
comes out of those great gates, and then he will 
avenge his brother. They owe him blood, and 
so, until he has fired, no one will fire upon him. 
The inhabitants of the house know that they are 
watched, and now and then, when the young man 
is not at his post, the father, or son, slips out, 
and returns stealthily after Aksham; but the 
servants, women, and cousins move in and out 
freely all day, for in Albania no man touches a 
woman, and the distant relatives are comparatively 
safe as long as the chief offender is unharmed, 
Some day the young fellow’s long vigil will be sue- 
cessful ; the enemy will leave the house thinking 
all safe, and then a rifle bullet will avenge his 
dead brother’s blood. He will wait long and 
patiently, and until he has attained his object 
will not raise the siege of the house, Nothing 
will turn him from his purpose; he would be 
disgraced for ever if his ea murder went 
, unavenged; and it is too much to hope that, before 


_ he succeeds in shooting his foe, the day of blood- 
| feuds will have passed away from Scodra. 


OGILVIE WHITTLECHURCH. 
CHAPTER IV, 


THe Maharanee did win the race, and now lay 
safely secured alongside the wharf. The crew 
have gone; and the officers, who are now at 
breakfast in the cuddy, have only to send in 
their store accounts and turn the ship over to 
the owners’ agents, before they, too, will be free 
to go home. 

The post has brought Rimington two letters. 
The one he opens first is in a lady’s hand- 
writing : 

Rose CottaGE, Monday. 

Dear Otp Grorcie—Why don’t you come 
home? Mother and I go to the station about 
six times a day. I try to impress on her that 
you’re not worth it ; but I know we shall go on 
doing so until your majesty deigns to honour us 
with your presence. But your poor sister’s spirit 
is not yet quite crushed, and she doesn’t mean to 
wear out her best pair of shoes for nothing, So 
be advised in time, sir. Take the first train north, 
and throw yourself on the mercy of the court. 
Remember the cold pigs that somebody got last 
year.—Mr Forward, whom you introduced to us 
in Scotland, has been here a good deal when he 
has been on leave. His father is the nicest old 
gentleman youever saw. They have been awfully 
kind to us, and take us out in a little yacht of 
theirs. We went to Robin Hood’s Bay in her last 
week ; it was so jolly! Colonel Forward says that 
he hopes you will come in her a lot, if you do not 
have enough of the sea at other times,—The post 
is just going, so I must _make this letter a short 
one, and say good-bye.—Your affectionate sister, 

Mary. 

The other letter was from Parkins : 


Granv Horet, Monday, Sept. 12. 
Dear Riminaron—It. seems that we were en- 


stone, whence he can just see the gateway. His 


tirely on the wrong scent. Our Ogilvie Whittle- 
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church is at present in a solicitor’s office. His 
father and mother are both alive, and he has no 
first-cousins. He is going to look me up to- 
morrow. Come and lunch with us at one o’clock. 
—Yours very sincerely, JOHN PaRKINS. 
P.S.—Where the right man is remains a mys- 


tery. 


Rimington had a good deal to do that forenoon, 
and could not help arriving rather later than the 
hour which Parkins had named. He found them 
waiting lunch for him. It was so long since he 
had seen Whittlechurch, that it required some 
effort of memory to recall his appearance ; but, 
this made, he fancied that in the young man 
before him he could still trace some resemblance 
to the little fellow he had known so long ago at 
school. 

Lunch was served in the dining-room, and 
afterwards they retired to Parkins’ sitting-room 
for cigars and coffee. During lunch the conver- 
sation had been chiefly about Parkins’ adventure 
at Wangtsing, and now it again drifted back to 
the same topic. 

‘Well, said Parkins, ‘this shall be a warning 
to me never again to confuse probability with 
certainty. That there should be another Whittle- 
church in the world was only likely ; but that 
there should be another Ogilvie Whittlechurch 
of about your age, not a relation, I thought 
impossible.’ 

‘But I have suspected his existence for a long 
time,’ quietly put in the young solicitor. 

‘You have !’ exclaimed at once both Rimington 
and Parkins. 

‘Yes, Don’t you remember that when I was 
kicked out of Olswick, old Layiton said that he 
had seen my name cut on one of the apple trees I 
was supposed to have robbed.’ 

‘But hadn’t you been there?’ asked Parkins. 

‘No, [had not; and to this day I remember my 
indignation when the doctor refused to believe 
me. The question then arises: how did the 
name get there? And to this question there are 
only two possible answers. Either one of the 
fellows at school owed me a grudge, and carved 
it; or else some one of the same name had been 
in that very orchard the same afternoon, A 
cynic would say that the first answer was the 
more likely ; but I prefer to believe the second.’ 

‘There are blackguards everywhere,’ said Rim- 
ington, ‘But if a fellow did carve your name, 
and then allowed you to be expelled without 
saying a word, he must have been a very black 
sheep indeed. Why, a fellow who could do a 
thing like that as a youngster, would have mur- 
dered a man or robbed a bank before he was 
twenty. Under ordinary circumstances, however, 
I should be inclined to accept the first theory. 
That there should be another fellow of your 
name, and that that fellow should have been at 
a certain 
assume. But now the case is altered. We know 
for a certainty that there is, or, at anyrate, that 
there was, another Ogilvie Whittlechurch. Is it, 
then, more likely that this individual was at a 
certain place at a certain time, or that one of the 
Olswick fellows was, for his age, one of the most 
utter sneaks and blackguards that ever stepped ? 
—What do you say, Parkins?’ 

‘I won’t venture an opinion; but what I will 


lace at a certain time, is too much to | 


do is to write to Pryer the detective, who is 
employed about this; and it will be for him to 
decide whether the trace is worth following 
up. 
Piafter some further conversation, Rimington 
and Whittlechurch took leave of their host, who 
promised to write and inform them of anything 
which happened in the matter. 


From the Grand Hotel in Northumberland 
Avenue to Gatti’s café at Charing Cross is not 
five minutes’ walk; yet, while Parkins and his 
friends were still sitting over their coffee at the 
former establishment, Mr Pedro Bersaio, at the 
latter, was waiting for Charles Miller, able sea- 
man, who was to meet him there at three o’clock. 
Thus does chance delight in ‘impossible’ coin- 
cidences, While, however, Parkins, Rimington, 
and Whittlechurch were quite disinterested parties, 
actuated solely by a not unnatural desire to follow 
to its conclusion, and, if possible, facilitate the 
unravelling of a mystery which had been so 
remarkably thrust under their notice, Mr Bersaiio, 
on the contrary, had, as we know, a very con- 
siderable personal interest in the question. 
Miller also was bent on business, inasmuch as he 
had no intention of giving his information for 
nothing. 

‘Gatti’s’ is something of a compromise between 
an English refreshment bar and a continental 
café. In shape it is long and somewhat narrow, 
its greater dimension being parallel to Villiers 
Street. Entering at the end nearest to the river, 
there is a door on the left leading into the restau- 
rant. Then comes the bar, which extends about 
half the length of the room. On a level with 
the upper end of the bar there is a sort of semi- 

artition, which more or less divides the room 
into two parts. Above this, again, is the door 
which leads to the ladies’ cloak-room on the left. 
Behind the bar, two Hebes are in attendance ; 
and an Italian waiter looks to the wants of those 
visitors who prefer to patronise the numerous 
little marble tables which are scattered, in true 
Neapolitan style, about the apartment. 

When Mr Bersaho arrived, it wanted ten 
minutes to three, and the café was absolutely 
deserted. He called for a tankard of lager, and 
sat down at a table opposite the bar. He had 
not long to wait. At about five minutes to three, 
Miller entered by the upper door, glanced round, 
and then accosted him: ‘Are you Mr Bersaio ?’ 

‘I am.—And you, I presume, are Mr Miller ?— 
Come over here.’ So saying, he led the way to 
the farther corner of the room, where they would 
be out of hearing of any stray customers. 

‘Now, what is your business ?” 

‘I’m thirsty.’ 

‘Porter 

‘To begin with.’ 

The porter was brought and paid for, then 
Bersaiio continued: ‘You say that you have 
information of great importance to me. What 
is it? 

“Tain’t nothing to be given away.’ 

‘Indeed! And may I ask the reserve price ?’ 

‘A hundred pounds,’ 

‘You are drunk,’ 

‘And yet, I don’t speak so extraordinary thick. 
There’s others will give me just as much for 
it? 
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‘Others will give you just as much, will they ? 
In what way does your information concern 
me? 

“Twouldn’t do you any ’arm if a certain Ogilvie 
Whittlechurch was found, by any chance, would 
it, mister ?’ 

Cool and sharp-witted as he was, Bersaio could 
not help an involuntary start at this sentence. 
The man evidently did know something, and 
he had not come on a fool’s errand, after all. 
Instantly recovering himself, he replied : ‘True ; 
it will be slightly to my advantage if they fail 
to find him.’ 

‘It would make you a millionaire ?’ 

‘Well, not quite; but I have yet to learn in 
what way you can be of service to me in the 
matter. So far you have told me nothing that 
I did not know already.’ 

For reply, the other tapped his tankard. 

‘More porter 

‘Rum.—Ah! that’s more warmin’. ’Ere’s at 
yer, mister.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I can give yer the whereabouts of this chap 
for a hundred quid ; and if yer don’t like that— 
well, I’ll give ’im the straight tip about the 
will.’ 

‘IT conclude, however, that he knows his own 
name, and will be fast enough to answer when 
they advertise for him.’ 

‘Young men don’t read the papers—leastways, 
not carefully—and there ain’t me but an old 
bloke to point it out. You see, ’e don’t call 
’imself Ogilvie Whittlechurch.’ 

‘Well, I accept your terms. When I have 
your information, 1 will give you a hundred 
pound.’ 

*Yes?—I don’t think. We/’ll put it t other 
way, please. You shell out the shiners—then 
I’ll spin the yarn.’ 

‘As you will. But I don’t carry the Bank of 
England about with me, so you must come to 
my rooms,’ 

Both men were now in earnest. As soon as 
they were safely in one of Bersaio’s rooms, he 

roduced without further haggling a cash-box, 
rom which he took fifty sovereigns and five ten- 
pound Bank of England notes, and handed them 
to Miller. 

The latter then proceeded to give his informa- 
tion, which he did faithfully and fully and with- 
out omitting a single detail ; and explained also 
how the story of the will, and Bersaio’s address, 
had come to his ears. 

The other had grasped the situation before 
he had half finished, and was busy maturing a 
scheme of action while he listened. A shrewd 
unscrupulous cosmopolitan, familiar with the ways 
and customs of every state in Europe and America, 
he knew that England was the worst, from his 
point of view, in which this could have happened. 
In France, Germany, or the United States of 
America, his course would have been simple. He 
would have introduced himself to Forward under 
an assumed name, picked a gp with him, and 
shot him. In other parts of America, a hundred 
dollars would have paid for a few inches of steel, 
which would have done the business with even 
less trouble. But in England—in England, one 
has to be discreet in these little matters. How- 


ever, something must be done. 


When Miller had finished, he was rising to 


go. 
‘Stay,’ said the other, looking at him fixedly, 


‘You have been of great service to me, but you 
can be of greater service still.’ 

that? 

‘You say that he lives at Whitby ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The cliffs are high on that coast ? 

‘Yes,’ 

‘And overhanging ?” 

‘In some places.—Why ?’ 

‘Merely curiosity. But you must be thirsty, 
I have some excellent brandy in the cupboard 
here ; will you try a glass ?’ 

Miller nodded. 

‘Water ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘I see you appreciate it.—Have another?’ And 
without waiting for a reply, he refilled the glass, 
Then he continued: ‘Let’s see what was it we 
were talking about ?—Oh yes, the cliffs at Whitby 
—I wonder if people often fall over them?—I 
wish this fellow wou... ; but of course he won't. 
I would give a thousand pounds to know that he 
had done so.’ 

Their eyes met. 

‘Make it two.’ 

‘I will draw you a cheque for fifteen hundred, 
dated ten days hence. If the account of a certain 
dreadful accident does not appear in the papers 
before that date, it will be stopped,’ 

‘And if ’e ain’t at Whitby ? 

‘Well, then, he might possibly fall over a cliff 
somewhere else, or even into a canal—life is so 
uncertain,’ 


Two days after this interview, George Riming- 
ton was able to leave London for the North, and 
arrived at Whitby station at about nine o’clock in 
the evening. It was rather more than two miles 
to Rose Cottage; but, feeling rather stiff and 
cramped after his journey, he chose to walk, 
notwithstanding that the night was stormy and 
threatened rain. In view of the latter, he took 
the precaution to put on a big Flushing overcoat, 
which was strapped up with his rug. It was a 
cood thick coat, an old friend, which had stood 
him in good stead on many a cold night-watch, 
and was fitted with an enormous hood, that 
rendered its wearer completely secure from the 
fury of the elements. He took a handbag with 
him, and left directions for the rest of his lug- 
gage to be forwarded in the morning. 

It was indeed a terrible night ; and the weather 
was rapidly becoming worse. The wind blew in 
sudden gusts over the cliffs from seaward, while 
at the foot of them the angry waves broke with a 
deafening roar, which promised but little mercy 
to any ship which, through bad seamanship or 
unfortunate circumstances, should be wrecked that 
night upon the coast. Happily, the quiet which 
reigned both at the lifeboat shed and the rocket- 
apparatus house was a sign that, as yet at any- 
rate, no vessel had fallen a prey to the tempest. 

His thoughts as he walked turned naturally to 
the home he was approaching, and to his mother 
and Mary. Who but a sailor can appreciate that 
word home in its true sense? In all his wander- 
ings, in all his hardships, the thought of it is 


there, shining ahead like a guiding star, a omell 
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of hope. Coming up Channel on a dirty night, 
the wind cutting him like a knife, the snow 
blinding him, and with every chance of a collision 
at any moment, he remembers that he is only a 
few hours off England, and the thought cheers 
him up. Rimington knew that they were not 
expecting him till the next morning, and he 
amused himself by thinking of their surprise 
when he turned up. He pictured to himself his 
mother, sitting in her armchair by the fire, with 
Mary on the rug at her feet, working or reading 
aloud. Then would come his knock at the door, 
and they would wonder who it could be at that 
time of night. But their wonder would not be 
for long. Mary would have guessed that it must 
be him, and be peeping from the top of the stairs 
when the maid let him in. Then what a kissing 
and hugging and asking of questions! How he 
would enjoy his supper that evening, and his pipe 
after it, sitting with his mother and sister by the 
fire. He was now nearly there ; and just as he 
arrived at the little iron gate leading into the 
garden, he was rather surprised to hear, during 
a temporary lull, the sounds of a piano, and— 
yes, there was no doubt about it—a man’s voice 
singing to its accompaniment. Who on earth 
could it be? He remained listening for a few 
seconds with the gate open, and was just going 
to reclose it after him, when, as he turned to do 
so, his attention was drawn to the figure of a 
man standing a little way off in the path along 
which he had just come. There would have been 
nothing very strange in this, but that he had 
happened to notice on his way that he was the 
only individual on the cliff. 

‘Some one who has walked across the common, 
I suppose,’ he thought, ‘to see whether there is a 
wreck, and get a blow through,’ 

Just then, however, to his intense astonishment, 
he saw the man deliberately lie down on the 
ground, ‘By Jove!’ he thought, ‘the fellow’s 
in liquor. I can’t leave him there, or he’ll either 
die where he lies before morning, or else wake 
up and fall over the cliff’? So, hastily reclos- 
ing the gate, he started forth, like a good Sama- 
ritan, to rescue the unfortunate wight from his 
perilous position. 


ANOTHER MARVEL IN GUNNERY. 


THE country which has surprised the Old World 
with so many startling novelties and inventions— 
amongst others, the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun of 
Lieutenant Zalinski—has just sent us another 
wonder in the form of a shell filled with dynamite, 
which may be fired from any ordinary breech- 
loading gun, The inventor of this marvel in pro- 
jectiles is Lieutenant James W. Graydon, late of 
the United States navy, who, being well aware of 
the drawbacks involved in the use of dynamite 
or other high explosives for bursting charges of 
shells, turned his attention towards overcoming 
them. These disadvantages are the sensitiveness 
of such compounds to heat and concussion, and 
the liability of the nitro-glycerine in the dynamite 
to separate from the carrier with which it is 
associated in manufacture. Knowing these draw- 
backs, Lieutenant Zalinski designed his Dynamite 
Gun, previously explained to our readers (5th 
March 1887), and in which air-pressure is used 


for the propulsion of the projectiles. Lieutenant 
Graydon improved upon the Zalinski Gun ; but 
neither his arm nor that of his competitor met 
the requirements of the case. Their guns are 
admirable for use on board ships or in land 
defences ; but, owing to their cumbersomeness, 
they could never be used in the field or in siege 
operations. ‘To adapt dynamite shells for firing 
from ordinary guns, which can at present only 
be done with gunpowder, has been the aim of 
Lieutenant Graydon, and in this he has succeeded 
not merely in theory but in practice. The success 
which has attended the solution of this difficult 
problem is, alas! another illustration of how the 
Inventive genius of man can be turned to sinister 
purposes ; but as the advocates of scientific war- 
fare argue that the very destructiveness which 
will ensue in future wars will render them 
impossible, or, at anyrate, will make them less 
frequent, the gain to humanity at large will be all 
the greater. 

To return, however, to the Graydon Shell. 
Two objections are raised to the use of gunpowder 
in firing dynamite shells. In the first place, the 
blow exerted on the base of a shell by the explo- 
sion of a charge of gunpowder in the bore of a 
gun would inevitably fire an unprotected sensitive 
explosive. In the second place, the bursting 
charge of dynamite would be ignited by the heat 
generated by the friction of the shell in its rapid 
passage through the bore. In either case, prema- 
ture explosion in the bore would be the result, 
which would mean destruction of the gun and the 
gun’s crew. Now, to prevent either of these 
eventualities occurring, Lieutenant Graydon lines 
the inside of the shell with asbestos cloth, which 
is an excellent non-conductor of heat, and which 
isolates the dynamite from the metal, and pre- 
vents the transmission of heat from the latter to 
the former. He next divides the dynamite into 
pellets or cartridges not exceeding in bulk half a 
cubic inch, each pellet being besides enveloped 
in paraftined or varnished paper. This envelope 
prevents the exudation of the nitro-glycerine 
or other active agent in the explosive from the 
absorbent with which it is associated, and its 
concentration in some part of the charge, when 
it would assume the very sensitive and dangerous 
state common to nitro-glycerine when not com- 
bined with an absorbent substance. The envelopes 
of the pellets also cushion the charge, and serve 
to prevent the shock of the —— of the firing- 
charge being transmitted to the dynamite in the 
shell in such a manner as to cause premature 
explosion. The blow from an explosion of gun- 
— upon the base of a shell, by the way, may 

e as high as forty-seven thousand pounds’ in- 
Lieutenant 


stantaneous pressure square inch. 
Graydon further subdivides and isolates the dyna- 
mite in large shells by the use of partitions in 


the projectiles. These partitions prevent relative 
motion between the pellets of dynamite, and 
minimise friction among themselves, caused by 
the rapid rotation of the shell, to the lowest 
possible degree, if not altogether.’ 

Dynamite shells thus constructed may be safely 
fired from ordinary guns by the usual time or 
contact fuses. When it is desirable, however, to 
obtain high penetrative power in the case of firing 
against armour-plates or masonry fortifications, a 
slow-acting contact fuse should be used. Lieu- 
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tenant Graydon has devised an ingenious arrange- 
ment for the purpose, which consists of a spiral 
spring holding back the contact piece or striker. 
On the shell striking the object at which it is 
aimed, the spring becomes extended, and at the 
moment of the forward motion of the shell ceasing, 
it flies back and actuates the striker, when the 
charge is exploded. The shell, owing to the 
momentary retardation of the action of the fuse, 
is permitted to bury itself in the armour-plate or 
masonry, and the full bursting effect of the shell- 
charge is utilised at the moment when the pro- 
jectile has reached a point at which it can do 
most damage to the structure. It was stated 
before that all this is not mere theory. As a 
matter of fact, the shell of Lieutenant Graydon 
has been repeatedly practically tested, three series 
of experiments having been made in the presence 
of officers of the United States army, of which 
there is a full record. 

The first trials were made in August 1886, 
when several rounds were successfully fired from 
a three-inch field-gun at the Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco. A few days later, a second series of experi- 
ments was carried out, fifty-two dynamite shells 
being fired from a four-and-a-half-inch siege-gun 
at Fort Winfield Scott, with equally destructive 
effect. The American artillery officers present 


reported so favourably to the United States War | 


Office that further experiments were ordered. In 
December 1887, consequently, trials on a large 
scale were made at Sandy Hook, attended by 
members of the United States Ordnance Board, 
one-hundred-and-twenty-two-pound projectile 
containing two and three-quarter pounds of dyna- 
mite being fired with a twenty-three-pound 
powder-charge from a seven-inch rifled gun. The 
target represented part of an iron turret the 
sides of which were fourteen inches thick. Two 
rounds wrecked the target, whilst a third round 
utterly demolished it. This was considered so 
satisfactory that a further series of tests, which 
are to demonstrate the utmost capabilities of 
the Graydon shell, have been arranged for. It is 
also stated that experiments are shortly to be 
made in this country, Lieutenant Graydon having 
succeeded in interesting the War Office authorities 
in his invention. 


THE REALITIES OF YACHT-RACING, 
BY A LANDSMAN. 


Ir had always been my ambition to take part in 
a yacht-race. I had often felt my heart bound 
with excitement and enthusiasm at the sight of 
a snowy-winged fleet flying before the breeze amid 
showers of glistening spray ; and although I had 
never been on board a vessel of any kind except 
a Thames steamer and the Calais-Dowvres, I was 


convinced that the deck of a smart yacht was the | 


sphere whereon I should excel if I could only 
get an opportunity. I had an opportunity this 
summer, and I have changed my mind. 

I don’t know whether some remarks I let fall 
to my old friend Macstane, when he was spend- 
ing a few days with us at Tooting, prompted the 
invitation or not; but my delight hterally knew 
no bounds when he wrote asking me to join 
his yachting party on the Clyde to witness the 


regatta, in which his cutter the Rosebud was to 
make her first appearance asa racer. Of course 
I accepted the ivitation. I positively jumped 
at it; and in spite of a good deal of covert sarcasm 
on the part otf Mrs Jones, I decided to make my 
debut as a yachtsman in proper style—blue serge 
coat, straw hat, and canvas shoes, as one sees the 
fellows got up on the pier at Dover. 

‘It’s very absurd to go to such unnecessary 
expense,’ said my wife, when I presented myself 
habited in nautical garb for her inspection the 
evening before I left home. ‘It’s simply ridicu- 
lous. A man of your figure too. I am really 
surprised at you.’ 

I didn’t think that Mrs Jones’s reference to my 
size was in the best possible taste, but I passed 
it over. Between ourselves, I think she was 
annoyed at our friend’s omission to include her 
in his invitation ; but he always said that ladies 
were in the way on board a yacht during a race; 
and of course I agreed with him. 

‘I am sorry that Macstane didn’t ask you, too, 
my dear,’ I said, blandly ignoring her remark ; 
‘but perhaps you would not have enjoyed the 


rip. 

She had been studying my costume with a 
critical eye, and took up her needlework again, 
giving me a final dig as she transferred her atten- 
tion to it. ‘No; I don’t care about the sea,’ she 
said.—‘I do hope you won't be sick,’ 

Sick! The idea of mal-de-mer as a possible 
result of bearing a hand on board a racing yacht 
had never crossed my mind, it was so incongru- 
ous, To be sure, I had suffered agonies crossing 
the Channel, but that was a different thing 
altogether ; everybody allows that passage to be 
the most trying known to travellers. But on 
board a ten-ton cutter in the Clyde! I laughed 
pleasantly at Mrs Jones’s forebodings, and said 
that I feared she did not know much about 
yachting. 

‘I daresay you will know more in a day or 
two, Algernon,’ she said dryly. ‘All that glitters 
isn’t gold, you know,’ 

Mrs Jones has a somewhat irritating habit 
of combining prophecy and proverb ; but justice 
compels me to admit that she is very often right. 
_I was foolish enough to tell her the details of a 
'day’s fishing I had with Bilston up in Yorkshire 
once, and she has never ceased reminding me how 
/ She warned me not to go. My troubles on that 
‘occasion have furnished her with texts for many 
a lecture, and now she seems to take a placid 
| satisfaction in contemplating the discomforts which 
/may attend my present expedition, It is not 
reassuring; and I go up-stairs to change my 
clothes, harassed by unsailor-like doubts as to the 
| unqualified pleasures of the prospective cruise. 


Two days later I am standing on the Rosebud’s 
deck, enjoying the magnificent scenery of the 
Clyde at Wemyss Bay. It is a lovely morning, 
and there is enough wind to send the yacht 
quietly through the waves without making her 
lean over too much. Macstane, a very pleasant 
young fellow called Baynes, a old 
tar answering to the name of Sandy, and my 
humble self, compose the crew. I have helped 
them as much as I can in getting up the sails; 
but the numbers of ropes are so awfully confus- 


ing, that I contented myself with pulling mn 
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hauling just when I was told, so as to avoid 
etting into scrapes. 

‘We must get out the spinnaker, Sandy,’ says 
Maestane, who is steering, to the ancient mariner. 
—‘Will you fellows give him a hand?’ he adds 
addressing Baynes and me. 

Of course I am delighted to assist, and should 
be even more so if I had the faintest notion what 
a spinnaker is, It’s a sail of some kind, no 
doubt ; but where it is to go I confess I am quite 
unable to see ; however, I follow Baynes forward, 
and wait in readiness to act upon orders. 

‘Can you swim, Mr Jones?’ says Baynes in a 
half-whisper, as I help him to let down a thing 
he calls the ‘boom.’ 

‘Not very well, I reply, a little anxiously.— 
‘Why ?’ 

Mr Baynes glances at Macstane to see that he 
isn’t listening, and says very gravely : ‘ Macstane 
oughtn’t to have brought you if you’re not a good 
swimmer; he’ll cram on every inch of canvas, 
irrespective of the boat’s ability to bear it, if he 
takes it into his head. He’s a perfectly reckless 
man himself, you know.’ 

This is rather disquieting ; the breeze is freshen- 
ing already ; and when we have succeeded in set- 
ting the spinnaker, the yacht heels over in a 
manner which is very alarming. I begin to wish 
that I hadn’t come ; but Macstane is smoking his 

ipe so coolly that I don’t like to do more than 
Pint at the very unnecessary danger we are 
incurring. 

‘Do you think she can carry so much quite 
safely ?’ I ask with assumed carelessness, 

‘Carry it! My dear fellow, you don’t know 
what the Rosebud can do if she tries. I’ve got a 
lovely flying jib to set next—a thundering big 
one. Wait till we get that up.’ 

Baynes, who is standing behind him, gives a 
perceptible start, and looks at me with an expres- 
sion of undisguised horror. Really, I didn’t 
think Macstane would have been guilty of such 
foolhardiness, and I feel myself turning pale. 

‘Beginning to feel queer?’ asks Baynes, look- 
ing at me as he lights a huge cigar and sits down 
at my side. ‘We shall find it a good deal livelier 
down at Largs.’ 

I do not quite understand Mr Baynes. I feel 
perfectly well, and he ought to know that my 
change of colour is the echo of his own natural 
apprehensions. I suspect that he dreads giving 
offen¢e to Macstane, who is very touchy, and the 
most obstinate man on earth. Perhaps it will be 
wisest for me to take my cue from him and say 
nothing about the sails ; but I confess that I don’t 
like the prospect before us at all. 

We are tearing along through the water at an 
extraordinary pace, and if I could only be sure 
that Baynes’s fears are unfounded, my highest 


forget that we are in momentary peril of our 
lives. Presently, we sweep smoothly round a 
headland, and a sight bursts upon my view which 
reawakens my old enthusiasm. We are entering 
Largs Bay ; the blue stretch of water is swarm- 
ing with white-sailed yachts of every size, from 
the pyramids of canvas, which Baynes tells me 
are sixty tonners, to boats smaller than the 
Rosebud, They are dashing and flitting in all 
directions, wheeling round with the graceful ease 
of seabirds, threading their way amid the fleet 


ideal of yachting would be realised ; but I cannot | 


like things of life. The strains of the band on 
board the flag-dressed steam-yacht which belongs 
to the Commodore add to my rising excitement. 
It is glorious ; and if the wind would moderate 
a little, I would light a cigarette ; but as Baynes 
foretold, it is ‘livelier’ here than at Wemyss 
Bay ; and before long I begin to remember that 
last trip I made across the Channel. 

Macstane gives Baynes charge of the tiller and 
hails a rowing-boat. He says he must go and 
pay his respects to the Commodore, and invites 
me to go with him. I should like to be presented 
to the great man, who seems to be a kind of 
yachting Admiral; but the boat is pitching so 
frightfully that I wouldn’t attempt to get into 
it from the Losebud’s deck for any consideration ; 
so Macstane swings himself over the side and 
goes alone. I wish Mr Baynes’s tobacco was not 
so dreadfully strong; if he were not almost a 
stranger, I should ask him to stop smoking, for 
I’m certain it’s the smell which is causing my 
otherwise unaccountable disinclination to move. 
The breeze, which is very unsteady, drops to the 
lightest breath by-and-by ; and as soon as the 
yacht is on a decently even keel, I pull myself 
together and go forward to escape the smoke and 
have a chat with Sandy, who looks a very intelli- 
gent person. 

‘How long do you think it will take us to 
go round the course to-day, Sandy?’ I ask with 
the air of a pupil addressing a professor. 

‘Thaat,’ says the ancient mariner thoughtfully, 
‘wull depend on the wind’ 

I ought to have known that, of course ; but 
Sandy gives the information in a tone which 
implies that he doesn’t expect much common- 
sense from me; and I do not feel flattered. 

‘I suppose you know most of the yachts on 
the Clyde, Sandy?’ I say presently with great 
respect. 

ay, amaist a’? 

‘Do you think, then, that the Rosebud has a 
chance of winning ?’ 

Sandy gives me a look which says as plainly 

as speech, ‘I never answer riddles, as he replies : 
‘Thaat wull depend on what ither boaties are 
gaun,’ 
”"'T feel thoroughly snubbed this time. I have 
heard a great deal about Scotch caution, and 
perhaps I ought not to have expected him to 
commit himself to an opinion; but I do think 
he might be a trifle less patronising in his 
manner. I make one more attempt to abstract 
information from him on a point which is fraught 
with anxious interest to me. ‘Do you think,’ I 
say very confidentially, ‘that the yacht is at all 
likely to capsize with the amount of canvas she 
is carrying 

Sandy glances upwards carelessly. ‘She micht, 
he says, ‘if it were blawing hard eneuch.’ 

I will not try to get anything more out of 
Sandy ; he appears to be a very hard, unsym- 
pathetic person. 

We have been gliding aimlessly about the bay, 
waiting for Macstane, who returns in half an hour 
and clambers on board in a state of raving frenzy. 
‘Such folly! he exclaims as he resumes charge 
of the tiller and gesticulates with his right hand. 
‘We’re to race in cruising trim! Spinnakers not 
allowed! Not even flying jibs !’ 

Macstane’s feelings have evidently overcome 
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him: he began in a voice of thunder, and he 
speaks of the forbidden jibs in a wail of sorrow. 

‘I am so sorry to disappoint you, old man,’ he 
says to me affectionately. 

‘Oh, don’t mind it on my account,’ I reply with 
great sincerity. ‘I am not in the least disap- 
pointed, really.’ 

Maestane looks as if he didn’t believe me, 
whereas, in fact, I am yearning to embrace the 
Commodore, or whoever is responsible for the 

rohibition of spinnakers and flying jibs. It 
- taken an immense weight off my mind ; but 
Baynes’s well-feigned expressions of regret warn 
me not to be too profuse in my assurances of 
contentment with the condition of affairs. 

‘What time does our race start?’ I ask, when 
Macstane’s growlings are beginning to subside. 

‘Half-past eleven,’ he answers with a deep sigh. 

‘It’s ten minutes after the hour now,’ I say, 
looking at my watch. ‘Perhaps we—that is, 
don’t you think we ought to begin and take down 
the spinnaker ?—It’s an awful pity, I add with a 
tremendous effort. 

‘Take it in, replies Macstane with gloomy 
resignation. I wish I could feel a little sorry 
for him, he does look so dejected ; I can’t manage 
that, but go forward with Baynes, trying to appear 
as sorrowful as he does, and help Sandy to stow 
away the sail and trice up the boom. 

There are seven other yachts in our race ; and 
in spite of the crowding round what Sandy calls 
the ‘boo-ey,’ the Rosebud gets the best of the start, 
and passes the line (whatever that is) just as the 
gun is fired. The breeze has freshened consider- 
ably, and Macstane brightens up, whilst my spirits 
sink in proportion. I do hope I shan’t be ill— 
it would look so foolish. By-and-by the wind 
drops again, and the boats lie idly in a clump, 
with flapping sails, whilst the owners shout greet- 
ings and chaff to each other. There appears to 
be a great lack of earnestness about yaclit-racing, 
Our mainsail has been slackened out as far as it 
will go, and the boom waggles heavily over the 
water. Sandy and Baynes are lying flat on their 
backs enjoying the sunshine, and Macstane is 
nodding at the helm. ‘It’s a drifting-match,’ he 
says sadly, ‘a wretched drifting-match.’ (Macstane 
seems very hard to please.) 

‘I wish I could be of some use,’ I say eagerly. 
I really mean it, for this kind of thing is not my 
idea of racing at all. 

Maestane looks at the mainsail and then at me. 
“You might sit on the boom,’ he says at last. 

I don’t quite see what good I shall do by sitting 
on the boom, but I assent cheerfully, and take up 
my position under his directions. ‘I’d like you 
to sit out,’ he says, ‘as far out as you can go, with 
your feet against the gun’le—it will hold the 
spar so much steadier.—Can’t you get out a little 
farther ?—Thanks ; that’s capital.’ 

If Macstane was given to practical joking, I 
should think that he was taking advantage of 
me. I am sitting gingerly on the round polished 
boom, with my toes against the edge of the yacht’s 
gunwale. I am desperately uncomfortable ; the 
slightest slip of hand or foot will result in my 
falling plump into the oily swell below. It isn’t 
kind of Macstane to have asked me to do this; 
and I swear I won’t attempt to get out an inch 
farther if he offers me a thousand pounds, I 
wonder how long he means to keep me here ? 


‘Your weight is the thing,’ he says with great 
cordiality. ‘Baynes or Sandy would have been 
no use, they are so light. It’s a pity your legs 
aren’t a little longer ; you could get out so much 
farther.’ 

For the first time in my life I thank my stars 
for a very short pair of legs; but I do not 
altogether appreciate Macstane’s criticism of my 
personality. He speaks as though I had been 
designed and sent to Scotland for no other pur- 
pose than to sit on the boom of the Rosebud, I 
can't take my eyes off the heaving water under. 
neath, and a cold perspiration breaks out on my 
brow as I feel how dreadfully slippery the spar is, 

‘Does this do any good?’ I ask Macstane after 
five minutes’ silent agony. 

‘Not much,’ he replies with brutal indifference, 
‘It’s as nearly a dead calm as it can be; but 
you are as much use there as you could be any- 
where else.’ 

It will be a very long time before I form one 
of a crew to man the Losebud or any other vessel 
of the kind. I would not have believed that 
Macstane was such a callous ruffian. 

‘I think we might have lunch now,’ he says 
after a long pause; ‘there’s not a sign of wind 
in the heavens.—Come along down to the cabin, 

We leave Baynes and Sandy in charge, and 
Macestane scrambles down the perpendicular ladder 
into what he calls his ‘stateroom.’ It is an age 
since I have essayed climbing a ladder, and the 
hatchway is barely wide enough to let me through; 
half-way I stick hard and fast, and, to make 
matters worse, my feet slip off the rungs. I 
cannot help giving a cry of dismay, which attracts 
attention to my attitude above and below. 

‘Shall I give you a shove down?’ asks Baynes 
anxiously. 

‘Shall I give you a pull by the legs?’ asks 
Macstane’s muftled voice below. 

‘No, no, no,’ I cry, struggling breathlessly to 
regain a footing on the ladder. ‘I’m all right 
now. 

My last glimpse of the upper world shows me 
Sandy and Baynes grinning all down their backs ; 
and I alight on the cabin floor in a heap, to 
find Macstane chuckling over me with a vlan 
which threatens apoplexy. There are phases of 
yachting-life which are wholly devoid of romance. 

‘Hurt?’ asks Macstane, trying to compose his 
features, 

‘Not at all, I reply, rubbing my shoulder and 
trying to dissemble my feelings—‘I’m quite 
ready for my lunch, though.’ 

‘There’s one good thing about a calm, and only 
one,’ says my host as we sit down—‘ we can lunch 
comfortably.’ 

To my mind, a calm possesses but one draw- 
back, and that is the necessity for some one to 
sit on the boom; but I don’t tell Macstane this 
opinion. 

In spite of the threatening qualms which ren- 
dered me miserable an hour or two ago, I make 
an excellent meal off cold beef, cold apple tart, 
and bread and cheese. Under Macstane’s advice, 
I take plenty of strong whisky-and-water. Just 
as it is the ie cure, it’s the best preventive of 
sea-sickness, he says, with the confidence of a man 
who knows ; and as I have never heard anything 
to the contrary, I act upon his recommendation. 
It is very cool and pleasant down here in the 
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cabin; and if it wasn’t such an undertaking to 
get through the hatchway, I should like to stay 
below. But I must get on deck sooner or later, 
and I’m perfectly certain that the least motion 
of the yacht would render quite impossible a feat 
I can only perform with difficulty in a dead calm. 

‘Going on deck?’ asks Macstane as he sees me 
bracing myself up for the task. ‘By all means, 
if you prefer it ; then Baynes can come down to 
lunch,’ 

I squeeze myself through the hatchway with a 
mighty effort, and relieve Baynes, who is dozing 
over the tiller. He disappears below, leaving me 
in sole charge of the boat, for Sandy is snoring 
noisily on the deck forward. I won’t awaken him 
unless I see some signs of wind and his services 
are required, for his manner when I spoke to him 
this morning did not impress me at all favour- 
ably. I cast a shuddering glance at the boom, 
which hangs over the water jerking lazily at the 
tackle ; I would almost prefer a gale of wind for 
the rest of the day to another hour's duty sitting 
upon it. I had no idea one would meet with such 
disagreeables yacht-racing. 

There are half a score of yachts lying becalmed 
all round the Rosebud ; one much too close to be 
pleasant, in case a breeze should spring up; but I 
suppose it can’t be avoided in weather like this. 
Iam yawning frightfully. What a sleepy day it 
is. There is something very soothing in the 
gentle cradle-like rocking caused by the swell ; 
and the hum of voices below only adds to my 
drowsiness. Every one I can see on board the 
other — appears to be taking a siesta. It 
looks shamefully negligent. 


I don’t know how it happened, but next time 
I raise my eyes I see that the Rosebud’s bowsprit 
is trying to force its way through the mainsail of 
the boat nearest her, and the crew are bawling in 
stentorian tones at me. Sandy wakes up and 
+ gg wildly to his feet shouting: ‘Pit doon 
the hellum, 3p doon the hellum !’ 


Of course [ take my hand off the tiller as though 
the brass binding had become suddenly red-hot. 
It does not appear to be a wise proceeding at such 
a juncture, but Sandy ought to know best, and I 
obey him promptly. Ah! I thought he was 
making some mistake; the instant I let go my 
hold of the tiller, he rushes aft and seizes it him- 
self, telling me very rudely to ‘let be.” After a 
great deal of rushing to and fro and much un- 
necessary noise, which draws the attention of the 
whole fleet upon us, our bowsprit is got clear, and 
the two yachts lie side by side, as if they couldn’t 
make up their minds to separate again. A stout 
man who has been bellowing orders to the men 
on the other boat now turns to me and stretches 
out his hand. ‘I claim a foul, sir! A more un- 
seaman-like bungle I never saw. Ill trouble you 
for your name.’ He says this very angrily and 
rudely, and I am debating in my own mind 
whether to apologise and take no festhen notice 
of him, or to call up Macstane, when he begins 
once more: ‘What’s your name, sir? I claim a 
foul, I tell you—a foul !’ 

‘I’m not quite sure that I apprehend your 
meaning,’ I said; ‘but my name is Jones” I 
spoke very civilly indeed, conscious that I was to 
blame for the accident ; but he flies into a passion 
almost before the words are out of my mouth. 


I am Mr 
Will you give up 


‘Don’t play the fool with me, sir! 
Mactavish of Drumblewhin. 
your name, sir?’ 

I always make a point of being courteous to 
strangers, but this person’s manner is really very 
offensive. I draw myself up and answer with 
dignified hauteur: ‘My name, sir, is Algernon 
Sedgewick Jones, of No. 93 Cranwood Terrace, 
Tooting.” I fold my arms and look very hard at 
him as I say this; but he doesn’t seem to be 
pacified at all, and is beginning again, when 
another gentleman, who has been sitting with his 
back to me, stops Mr Mactavish, and, turning 
round far enough to see me with one eye, says 
languidly : ‘ What is your cutter’s name, sir ?’ 

‘The Rosebud. She belongs to my friend, Mr 
Maestane of Glasgow.’ 

‘Very good, sir. You have fouled the Dido most 
clumsily, and Mr Mactavish will claim the penalty? 

He adds something in an undertone which I do 
not quite hear, but it seems to amuse Sandy 
immensely, I cast a withering glance upon him, 
and go to the skylight to summon the others. 
They are both sound asleep (really, yachting-men 
are singularly lazy), and Macstane doesn’t seem 
much pleased at being disturbed. 

‘What’s happened ?’ he says. ‘Breeze coming ?” 

‘No, I reply, feeling very much ashamed of 
myself. ‘We touled another yacht, the Dido.’ 

‘Fouled the Dido !’ exclaims my host. 

‘Fouled the Dido !’ echoes Baynes, rubbing his 
eyes, 

" Yes, I reply. ‘Iam so deeply vexed about it.’ 

Macstane rolls off his seat, and in half a minute 
appears at the soe Bay ‘I would rather you 
had fouled any boat in the race—all the boats in 
the race—rather than the Dvdo, he says with 
strained calmness. ‘She belongs to The Mac- 
tavish of Drumblewhin,’ 

‘So I was given to understand,’ I answer sorrow- 
fully, glancing at the Dido, whose deck is now 
deserted, except by two sailors, 

‘Is he on board himself?’ asks Macstane, wheel- 
ing round upon me so sharply that I jump back- 
wards and nearly fall overboard. 

‘He’s aboord,’ says Sandy, answering for me 
with a nod of profound meaning. 

‘If Mactavish 7s on board, says Macstane 
solemnly to Baynes, ‘every yachtsman on the 
Clyde will know to-night that the very first time 
the Rosebud started in a race she was handled by 
a—by a’ (he looks at me and hesitates) ‘by a man 
who doesn’t know port from starboard ; and they 
will say I did it.’ 

‘I told Mr Mactavish my name,’ I say eagerly. 

Macstane waves me aside with a groan, and sits 
down with his hands in his pockets, kicking his 
heels in the cockpit. 

‘Mactavish will claim the foul as a matter of 
course ; and it will be reported in the Scotsman 
and the Glasgow Herald, and all the papers, he 
continues, trying to fathom the deep disgrace I 
have brought upon him as a yachtsman. ; 

I can’t think of anything to say to comfort him. 
I am very, very sorry for the mishap; but I do 
think he takes it to heart rather too much. He 
sits in moody silence for a quarter of an hour, 
until the surface of the water is — by a 
breath of wind which makes the sails flap heavily. 

‘It’s no good now,’ he says in a hollow voice 
to no one in particular. 
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Nothing but my intense desire to make atone- 
ment would move me to make the offer, and I do 
it, forgetting that Macstane has no conception of 
the martyrdom it is to me. 

‘Would you like me to go and sit on the boom 
again?’ I ask humbly. 

He shakes his head. ‘No; thanks, old fellow. 
We are disqualified by that foul, and couldn't 
win now anyway.’ 

Disqualified! Can’t win now at all! And I 
am solely to blame for it. I will never, never 
place foot on the deck of a yacht again. 


VEGETABLE BUTTER. 


Burter is the name given, in a chemical sense, to 
all oleaginous substances which remain solid at a 
temperature of seventy-one to eighty-six degrees 
Fahrenheit. For popular purposes it is a mis- 
nomer, as all the fatty matters included in the 
term could hardly be used by modern housewives 
even for culinary purposes. The plants yielding 
the butter, although not confined to one country, 
nor even to one natural order, are nevertheless 
more abundant in West Africa and India than in 


indigenous to West Africa, and which derives its 
\ specific name from the renowned African traveller, 
Mungo Park, is particularly rich in the product, 
and is a source of great utility and profit to the 
natives. The fruit itself when ripe is eaten by them, 
and is said by travellers who have tasted it to be 
not unpleasant. It is about the size of a large prune, 
rather sour, but otherwise of an excellent flavour. 

The butter is obtained from the seeds. The 
following is the manner in which the fruit is col- 
lected and treated. The crop commences at the 
end of May and finishes during the last days of 
September. The women and children go each day 
into the forests, especially after storms and tor- 
nadoes, and fetch oes baskets or calabashes to 
the village filled with fruit which the wind has 
brought down. They throw them into cylindrical 
holes, that are found here and there in the Bam- 
barra villages even in the middle of the roads. 
Whilst in these holes the fruits lose their flesh, 
which rots off : they are left there during several 
months, sometimes for the whole of the winter. 
The nuts are then placed in a kind of vertical 


causes them to lose their moisture. As soon as 
they are dried, the shells are broken, and the 
white kernel is peeled, and then ground and made 
into a homogeneous mass. This is then placed in 
water which is kept boiling. The fatty matter 
floats to the top, and the dirt goes to the bottom. 
The butter is then put into a jar filled with cold 
water and beaten clear, Whilst in this jar it 
absorbs a certain amount of water, and to get rid 
of this it is taken out and beaten again. By this 
primitive process only about ten to twelve per 
cent. of the butter can be saved. 

What the natives would do without it, it is hard 
to conceive. It practically serves them as food, 
medicine, and raiment (in the sense that they oil 
their skins with it). They eat it in the same way 
as we do ordinary butter, and mixed with an 
animal fat, it is considered a panacea against all 
evils and diseases. It is also employed for lighting 
purposes, and the smoke which is produced by its 


oven; a fire is kept up under them, and this | 
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other parts of the world, and are mostly members | 
of the order Sapotacew. The Bassia Parkii, a plant | 


combustion is said to be very efficacious in the 
cure of snake-bites. It is also largely used for 
soap-making ; for this latter purpose it has more 
than once been introduced to European manu- 
facturers, but up to the present has never been 
utilised on an extensive scale. No doubt, as the 
resources of the country are further developed, 
and inter-communication between the inland and 
the coast becomes more facilitated, we shall find 
this as well as other products equally valuable 
make their way to this market. 

The Indian representative of the family, the 
Bassia latifolia, is very abundant in all parts of 
India, and the butter expressed from the seed is 
used in much the same way by the native Indians 
as that of the Bassia Parkii is by the West Africans, 
whilst the fruit in many parts forms a staple 
article of food. Every part of the tree, in fact, is 
of use; the timber being hard and strong, close, 
and even-grained, is used for the wheels of 
carriages, railway sleepers, &c. The flowers when 
dried have somewhat the odour and appearance of 
sultana raisins. They are produced in enormous 
quantities in March and April, after the old leaves 
have fallen; and before the new leaves have 
appeared, the crop rarely fails. The fleshy flowers 
fall off and cover the ground beneath the trees, 
and are gathered eagerly by the natives every 
morning during the flowering season. A single 
tree yields from two to four hundred pounds- 
weight of flowers. They are very rich in sugar, 
and yield when fermented a large quantity of 
spirit, as much as 6°16 gallons of proof spirit per 
hundredweight having been obtained from them. 
The spirit is manufactured to a great extent in 
India, and it is said that the government receive 

uite a large amount for duty on the spirits 
distilled. 

The flowers have from time to time been placed 
before important distillers in England ; but owing 
to a peculiar flavour being developed—caused, it 
is thought, by the persistent stamens, which it 
is difficult to remove from the flowers—the spirit 
distilled has never been brought into consumption 
in the British market. 


NATURE’S REFRAIN. 
A SONG OF MAY. 


Wuar is the merle reciting 
*Mid the leaves of the rowan-tree, 
When the shadows rise from the valley, 
And the sun leaps out of the sea ? 
And what is the skylark trilling, 
As he soars in a rosy mist, 
When the hill-cap awakes from dreaming, 
And by Morning is crowned and kiss’d ? 


What do the waters murmur, 
As they throb to the touch of Day ? 
And what do the young leaves whisper ? 
And what do the soft winds say ? 
The Song of songs they are singing, 
Wherein our spirits have part : 
Listen, Belovéd ! all Nature 
Doth echo, ‘Sweet heart ! Sweet heart!’ 
Jesste E. Saxsy. 
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